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AN ADVENTURE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL CULTURE' 


Iv the year 1776, two events occurred of quite un- 
equal importance. Both of them made a deep im- 
pression upon men’s thinking and acting. The first 
was the Declaration of Independence, which opened a 
shining chapter in human history, a new pathway for 
freedom and democracy. The second was the publi- 
cation of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” which 
resulted in the introduction of laissez-faire. In the 
United States, the Declaration was the foundation 
upon which the whole strueture of the American 
Dream was built, giving it meaning and substance. 
And in no country, not even Britain, has laissez-faire 
hal so prolonged and permanent effect as here. 

sri ey after Independence was estab- 


found new gi and the filling up of the vast empty 
domain that spread to the Pacifie began. After the 
War of 1812, Amerieans turned their backs on Europe 
and for a century gave their attention primarily to 
internal development and to the solution of domestic 
problems. The advancing frontier left an indelible 
lupress upon the pioneer. He lived the Declaration 
On the frontier men were equal. 
The 
tue went to those endowed with courage and initia- 


+; 


ve. Where individual effort did not suffice, co-opera- 
on of neighbors was undertaken to meet neighbor- 
‘Address by Dr. Duggan, at the 25th Anniversary 
Dinner of the Institute of International Education, 
New York City, April 19, 1945. 


ot Independenee. 
Everybody had to work out his own salvation. 


STEPHEN DUGGAN 
DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


hood needs. Local governments were set up. Control 
by a distant Federal government, far in the rear, was 
resented. The frontier disappeared with the turn of 
the century but the qualities which characterized the 
frontiersman, these he bequeathed to his children. In 
most cases the 40,000,000 immigrants who have come 
to our country since Washington was inaugurated in 
1789 have been endowed with some of the qualities 
of the American pioneer. For they, too, had to break 
with home ties and traditions and leave their cherished 
neighborhoods to begin life under new and unac- 
customed conditions. 

Hope was the stimulus that impelled the native 
American to go west as a pioneer, and hope was the 
stimulus that drove the European immigrant to the 
United States. This all-pervading hope did not 
merely stimulate the American to hard work, but it 
impelled him to adventure. Optimism has always 
been one of the chief characteristics of the American. 
With the growing industrialization of society in the 
United States, this optimism has been much softened, 
and the prolonged depression of the 1930’s weakened 
it, but it has not been extinguished. 

Human progress has never been a continuous evolu- 
tion forward. It has usually been a matter of two 
steps forward and then one back. We took two long 
steps forward 25 years ago when we undertook the 
crusade to make the world safe for democracy and put 
an end to war. And then we took a long step to the 
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rear by turning our backs upon the rest of mankind 
and refusing to enter the co-operative scheme to ac- 
complish the very ends for which we had fought. 

We isolated ourselves from other nations and gave 
complete vent to the acquisitive instinct in a wild 
speculative scramble for riches. The result was in- 
evitable. Jew countries suffered more than the United 
States in the world economic depression after the 
speculative house of cards crashed upon the hard 
pavement of Wall Street. 

The experience of Americans since the founding of 
their of them intense indi- 
vidualists. 
in social conditions have come from the government. 
In the United States, they have come from individuals 
Here the government 


government has made 


In European countries, necessary reforms 


or organizations of individuals. 
takes over a reform usually after it becomes a demon- 
strated success. From the beginning of our national 
history, practically all Americans have resented inter- 
But the new 
situation occasioned by the panic of 1929 was un- 
precedented. If absolute destitution was not to be 
forced upon millions of our people, there was only 
one recourse, the Federal government. But interfer- 
ence and control by the Federal government would be 


ference upon the part of government. 


in conflict with all our political instinets and tradi- 
tions, with states’ rights and individual enterprise. 
Nevertheless, if our way of life was to be preserved 
with its focus upon the human being whose life, lib- 
erty, and happiness were to be maintained, a cam- 
paign for the re-education of the American mind 
would be necessary. 

The re-education of our people at home, having as 
its objective the development of a more humane inter- 
pretation of the “general welfare,” was carried on at 
the same time with their re-education in their relations 
with other nations. The objective in the latter case 
was to convince our people that science and tech- 
nology had reduced the world to so small a compass 
that no nation could live alone in isolation, that all 
nations had been made neighbors dependent upon one 
another for their very living, that all might live to- 
gether in harmony as good neighbors or in strife as 
bad neighbors. It is unfortunate that before the 
process of re-education in this matter was complete 
we were compelled to enter World War II. The New 
Deal at home required but little interference in the 
life of the average individual, but the war demands a 
daily increasing interference which will probably re- 
sult in widespread control of the individual by the 
state before the war is over. That will almost with- 
out question leave behind a residue of greater control 
in the status 
and interna- 
? is in- 


by the state in peacetime and a change 
of individual liberty. In both domestic 
tional affairs something of a “new order’ 


evitable. We shall not as individuals or as nations 
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return to the conditions of life that prevailed jy the 
prewar days. 

The history of the United States is the Story Of th 
widening of the domain of freedom, of interpreting the 
phrase in our Constitution, “the general Welfare,” 
include more and more individuals and groups in tj 
enjoyment of increased opportunity for material ay 
spiritual advancement. Millions of immigrants hy, 
written home to describe their higher standard , 
living, their freedom from police espionage and QT. 
ernment interference, and their participation 
means of the ballot in making decisions on questig, 
that would determine their future way of life in ty 
New World. This was a great educational actiyit 
of a spontaneous nature, not directed by any persy 
or group, devoid of the element of premeditatig, 
This has unquestionably been an inspiration to pw. 
ples in other lands. 

When Americans deliberately engaged in edyy. 
tional work in other lands, it was wholly without any 
tinge of cultural imperialism such as was true of sini. 
lar activities on the part of practically all the othe 
Great Powers. The schools and colleges establish 
by Americans in China and the Near East were ni 
spearheads for political and economic exploitation, 
Our government had nothing to do with their organ. 
zation or support. That is why today, generally 
speaking, they are the only foreign educational » 
stitutions in those countries not regarded with si 
picion by the native peoples. It is true, they taugit 
our way of life and unquestionably stimulated a desir 
for greater individual freedom, democratic institv- 
tions, and national independence. There 
doubt that one of the great influences in stimulatiy 
the movement in Bulgaria for independence trou 
Turkey was the residence of Bulgarian students i 
Robert College. And it is generally agreed that the 
influence of American colleges in China was largely 
responsible for the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
and the establishment of the Republic in 1911. W! 
the world beheld that one generation of America 
control in the Philippines had to a great extent cot 
verted the Islands to a modern democracy, compalt 
tively speaking, after three and a half centuries 
Spanish medieval feudalism there, it is natural thil 
in the unprecedented crisis which confronts mankial 
today it should turn to the dynamic civilization whit 
resides in the United States for leadership in find 
the way out. 

When this war is finally ended by the defeat of tle 
Axis powers, nearly all the combatants will be i: 
state of exhaustion, many in chaos. Reconstructit! 
cannot this time be confined to material things 28! 
was at the close of World War I. Reconstruction 
attitudes toward all human problems—political, & 
nomie, social, and cultural—will be necessary if this 
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aust is not to oceur again. The people who have 
wwbably had most experience in the change of atti- 
ndes resulting from educational reconstruction are 
je American people. For their own welfare as well 
- the welfare of all mankind, Americans must par- 
ieipate in this great work of reconstruction. We 
nust, moreover, participate as leaders—not to impose 
-yiew of life upon any people but to inspire in all 


] , 
o10¢ 


yur 
oples an understanding of our common destiny, to 
Jace our experience at their service in the hope that 
hey, like us, will want to help build the better world 
a which we all long and pray. 

Much of this great objective has already been real- 
ved as the result of the more recent world-wide ex- 
ausion of American influence, in which the Institute 
of International Edueation played a pioneer part. 
The institute was founded, February 1, 1919, to try 
to develop by means of educational and cultural ac- 
tivities an understanding of other peoples and their 
problems by our own people and of our mores and 
That was a 
The 
institute was convineed that in this cultural adventure 


attitude toward life by other peoples. 
great aim, and it had to be realized gradually. 


the best way of developing understanding between two 
peoples was through the interchange of well-chosen 





representatives. Moreover we believed that those rep- 
resentatives should still be young enough to have 
flexible minds and not to have erystallized their preju- 
dices. This exchange of young people just out of 
college was upon scholarships granted on the basis of 
uerit solely so as to enable the financially poor but 
intellectually superior student to participate. In our 
country it was a co-operative enterprise, initiated by 





the institute but including the colleges and universi- 
ties, which contributed the scholarships. It is inter- 
ting that on the American side the exchange ac- 
tivity was organized and financed by non-official in- 
stitutions. 


The scholarships for American students in 
European countries were in almost all cases granted 





by the governments. Since the founding of the in- 
sutute, several thousands of scholarship students have 
been exchanged under its auspices between our insti- 
tutions of higher education and those of Europe and 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Moreover, if we hoped for good results from the 
exchange of young men and women with fresh views 
and open minds, we did not neglect to bring to the 
service of mutual understanding the matured views 
the 
lounded it has cireuited among our colleges and uni- 


age and experience. Since institute was 
versities more than 300 distinguished scholars, uni- 
versity professors, statesmen, and men of affairs, 
bearers of the eulture of their own countries. They 
ectured to our students and citizens on different 
In the same way, 





dspects of their own civilizations. 
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we utilized the American institution of sabbatical 
leave to enable distinguished professors and scholars 
to make our country better understood by the people 
of foreign countries. Nor did we fail to hold confer- 
ences to help resolve difficult educational situations 
that existed between our country and other nations 
and to publish pamphlets and booklets in the chief 
foreign languages so as to inform students and teach- 
ers of the intricacies of the chief educational systems 
of the world in order to facilitate their orientation in 
the institutions of countries other than their own. 
This was the situation when Adolf Hitler came to 
power in 1933. 
stitutions he soon turned his attention to the Latin- 
American countries, where French cultural influence 
was supreme, and British and American economic in- 
terests widespread. In this propaganda the Nazis 
were powerfully supported by Italian, Japanese, and 
The United States did not wake 
up to the inadequacy of private resources to combat 
the financial and state-supported Nazi propaganda 
until 1938, when it established the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations in the State Department and, in the 
following year, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
But, though the American gov- 


In his drive against democratic in- 


Spanish influences. 


American Affairs. 
ernment for the first time in its history decided to 
finance educational and cultural activities in other 
areas as other governments had done for many years, 
it did so with one great difference: the other govern- 
ments carried on through the use of official agencies ; 
our government decided to use the private organiza- 
tions which for years had been working in the inter- 
national field. In that way, it retained the good will 
which the private organizations had built up among 
the Latin-American peoples and added to the long- 
established custom in our country of undertaking 
change through private initiative and institutional co- 
operation with governmental assistance. The Insti- 
tute of International Education is one of the private 
agencies co-operating with the government in imple- 
menting its international cultural program. 

Our government hopes that at the end of the war it 
may be enabled to extend the educational and cultural 
activities it is now conducting in co-operation with the 
Latin-American governments to China and the devas- 
tated countries of Europe. We in the Institute re- 
jeice at that prospect. We love this Republic of ours. 
We believe it is still the hope of the world. We love 
We love its institutions. We wish to 
We wish to refine 


its traditions. 
share them with other peoples. 
them by learning from other peoples. We believe that 
in a small way we are engaged in an activity of trans- 
cendent importance, to develop understanding of one 
another among the peoples of this earth upon which 
we hope may be built a world order establishing peace 
and security and justice among men. 
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WHAT WILL V-J MEAN FOR JAPANESE 
EDUCATION? 


EDUCATIONALLY, V-J will doubtless mean a more 
serious problem for the United States than V-E, if 
for no other reason than that the government of the 
Japanese home islands and the initial steps toward 
the reconstruction of the Japanese people on a self- 
governing basis will be under the control of an Amer- 
ican supreme commander, if the proposed peace terms 
for Japan are carried out. There can be little doubt, 
too, that the nationalistic mores of the Japanese will 
be harder to uproot than even those of the Germans. 
They have been more firmly fixed by a longer period 
of uninterrupted, single-purpose education, and they 
seem to have been more pervasively fortified and in- 
tensified by a religion, the tenets of which, however 
absurd in the eyes of the western world, seem to have 
been accepted unreservedly by the Japanese people. 

In how far the Japanese educational system can be 
reorganized and readjusted to meet the needs of the 
new order is a problem upon which, in all probability, 
a good bit of hard thinking has already been done by 
the Army authorities in anticipation of V-J and the 
occupation of the home islands by American forces. 
The system, as is well known, was highly organized, 
and, for its purposes undoubtedly one of the most 
efficient in the world. And it has been doing its work 
for at least two generations. The writer recalls a 
statement made by a leading authority in the field of 
comparative education on his return from a study of 
Japanese education 25 years ago: “If the United 
States were to try to put into effect overnight the 
standards of teacher-training that have operated in 
Japan for a generation, half our schools would have 
to be closed for lack of teachers.”—W. C. B. 


THE NEW UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

YALE UNIversITY has adopted a revised program 
for undergraduate students which will go into effect 
at the opening of the academic year, 1946-47. A re- 
port in The New York Times, August 4, by Benjamin 
Fine, educational editor, compares the program with 
the proposals made in Harvard University’s publica- 
tion, “General Edueation in a Free Society,” a brief 
reference to which was made in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 4. For a large majority of the students, there 
will be significant curtailments of elective privileges 
and the requirement of a common core of courses in 
the field of “general” education. Most interesting, 
however, is something in the nature of an “experi- 
mental” test of rival educational theories, which will 
involve small, highly selected groups of students in 










































the junior and senior years. One of these gry. 
Dr. Fine reports, will follow the general patten, J 
the Hutchins-Adler-Barr teachings; the other gry 
will exemplify radical Progressive theories by pe 
mitting the student almost complete freedom jy 4 
choice of studies. 

A new feature of the Yale program will be , 
quirement of prescribed summer reading, sajj | 
William C. De Vane, dean, Faculty of Arts andy 
ences, to be unique in American higher educatiy 
The student “will be required to read eight clas 
during his summer vacations for the first two yeay 
For the third summer, he may choose between readiy 
and field work. Upon his return to the univergy 
each fall, he will be examined on his readings, ' 

The new program is the result of five years’ stuj 
and deliberation by a committee of which Ralph 
Gabriel, professor of history, was chairman fry 
1940 to 1943. Dean De Vane has been chairman sing 
the latter year. 


A PLEA FOR THE LICENSING OF PRIVAT 
GUIDANCE AGENCIES AND 
PRACTITIONERS 


WARNING against the menace of commercializ 
guidance, Jesse B. Davis, dean-emeritus of Bove 
University’s School of Edueation, has urged that: 
independent guidance agencies be licensed by sil 
law and compelled to maintain adequate standan 

Speaking before the 9th Annual Institute on (ui 
ance and Personnel at Boston University, July? 
Dr. Davis said: 

In recent years many so-called experts have been # 
ting up offices for the practice of vocational guida 
This work seems to have grown from an humble s0t 
service to the stature of a profession. Like other 
fessions, the practice of guidance has its imitators © 
by their malpractice have become a menace to the rp 
tation of the guidance movement. Many are unqualii 
and unscrupulous and have deliberately turned a hus 
service into a racket. 

It is not difficult to understand the magic of the wi 
‘‘guidance’’ in these anxious days of world confusi 
Men at all levels are desperate and are easily temp! 
to try anything that holds promise of help. Skillful 4 
vertising, high-powered salesmanship, the mechanism! 
battery tests, the mystery that clings to psychology, 
gether with the hope that is born of dire need, intr! 
the publie to pay, and to pay heavily, for any solutiot 
its vocational and personnel problems. 

This situation has opened the way for many impos" 
to prey upon those in need of guidance in our large! “ 
munities throughout the country. Guidance is [4 
today much the same situation that medicine had to 
about two generations ago. While doctors were devel 
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, their own standards, the quacks flourished. To give 
-gopal and vocational counsel is as great a responsi- 
is the practice of physical diagnosis and medical 


ity as 
Guidance must be protected as medicine is 


vice. «+ 
day. 

An inquiry through the Better Business bureaus in 12 
the larger American cities shows that a very definite 
oblem exists and that it is an increasing one. These 
nreaus report that they make investigations only upon 
mplaints against such agencies. While actions have 
en taken in certain cities and some offices have been 
osed, they are well aware of the existence of many 
eucies of doubtful character. It is often very difficult 
action against these agencies because they may 
ot have broken any statute. No legal proceeding can 
b started, yet it is evident that individuals are being 


bring 


bfrauded. 

This inquiry did not apply to the astrologists, fortune 
liers, handwriting character experts, crystal gazers, and 
e like, but only to those men or agencies that professed 


o personnel and vocational guidance counseling. 


u 


EONARD V. KOOS ON THE 6-44 ORGANI- 
ZATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Tue 6-4-4 plan of public education—six-year ele- 
bentary school plus four-year high school and four- 
ar college—is “more effectively geared to the needs 
ft present-day society” than the traditional American 
reanization, according to Leonard V. Koos, pro- 
ssor of education, the University of Chicago, in an 
Kidress at the university’s 14th Annual Conference 
Administrators, July 18. Dr. Koos reported his 
idings from “a large-seale investigation of opinions 
f administrative officers with experience in systems 
mth junior colleges.” Of 103 administrators repre- 
tuted in the survey, “predominance of preference 
as strongly in favor of the new 6-4-4 plan of organ- 
Dr. Koos said further: 


aulon. 


. Even at this early stage of the movement toward 
he 6-4-4 plan, it is evident that the new organization is 
effective and the most economical means of 
the full advantage of the high school and col- 
rge to the community as public education. 

The policy of integration decreases the cost of adminis- 
ration and supervision, and it renders equal the costs per 
udent for service at high-school and college levels. Too 
hany communities are limping along on the traditional 
] 


fan that does not afford youth the enrichment and the 
pportunities brought by the high-school and college level 


ringing 


n the 6-44 plan. 

A higher degree of democratization is also achieved 

ith the four-year units. The continuity of membership 

ud participation in activities is best afforded with the 
‘plan. The plan is likewise a potent means of rais- 

ng standards of teacher preparation. 

In its development and trend, the new college aims to 

Tye all youth of appropriate ages, inclusive of those 

‘lo will continue in the universities and those who will 


‘inate their formal schooling in these years. 
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It offers full-time curriculums and has been introducing 
part-time programs and an offering suitable for adults. 


A STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL LESSONS 
TO BE DRAWN FROM WARTIME 
TRAINING 


Wuat civilian schools and colleges can learn from 
Army and Navy wartime educational techniques will 
be the subject of a two-year investigation soon to 
start under the auspices of the American Council on 
Edueation according to an announcement, July 17, by 
George F. Zook, president. A grant of $150,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Gen- 
eral Education Board has been received by the council 
to earry on this work. The study will be under the 
direction of Alonzo G. Grace, state commissioner of 
education of Connecticut, on leave of absence for this 
purpose. Dr. Grace will establish headquarters and 
staff in Washington and wiil also have the assistance 
of a special commission of leading educators who will 
meet with the staff from time to time and visit mili- 
tary and naval installations to observe training pro- 
grams in operation. 

The study of the educational features of military 
training has been indorsed by both the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. Among the vari- 
ous subjects already selected for study are the differ- 
ent procedures which the Armed Forces have used in 
selection, classification, and assignment of personnel. 
Tests and testing procedures, rating scales, evaluation 
boards, ete., will be analyzed by Dr. Grace and his 
staff. Other studies will include the techniques of 
curriculum construction based upon analysis of the 
job to be done; the emphasis on demonstration and 
performance in teaching and continuous measurement 
of progress; new uses of printed materials, visual and 
auditory aids, the school equipment; training pro- 
grams for leadership and for training teachers of 
physical education and health; short-term refresher 
courses, and new fields for women. An analysis will 
also be made of the nonmilitary educational activities 
such as those of the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute and the Coast Guard and Marine Corps in- 
stitutes. The comprehensive library program whereby 
the reading interests of men and women have been 
met will be included. 

Among the first appointees to the special commis- 
sion to assist Dr. Grace are: Howard A. Campion, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; Henry 
H. Hill, president, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville); Herold C. Hunt, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kansas City (Mo.); T. R. MeConnell, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Minnesota; and Carl H. Milam, executive secretary 
of the American Library Association. Other members 
will be appointed later. 
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In commenting upon the study, Dr. Zook said: 


In the past five years the United States has witnessed 
the development of the largest emergency training pro- 
gram in history. More than ten million men and women 
have been taught by the Army and Navy and their allied 
services to perform expertly the wide scale of duties 
necessary to the successful carrying on of a total techno- 
logical war. The scope and magnitude of this educational 
job are almost beyond belief. 

Training programs have ranged in duration from a few 
They have been designed to cover 
every conceivable assignment from teaching men to read 
and from indoctrination on why we are fighting to the 


days to many months. 


development and operation of fine precision instruments 
The students in this educa- 
tional experiment have been a true cross section of the 


and the leadership of men. 


physically and mentally capable citizens of the nation. 


Dr. Grace, who served in the Army in World War I 
and who has been a special consultant on the training 
program of the War Department in recent years, 
commented upon the need for understanding what 
had been done by the Army and Navy as follows: 


Although civilians have known in general about the 
training practices developed by the Armed Forces, alert 
educators have realized from the beginning that the re- 
quirements of military training provided an unprecedented 
opportunity for developing improved teaching procedures. 
Most of the men and women who were ¢alled into service 
to organize these training programs came directly from 
They brought the best of known 
educational theory and practice, applied it in controlled 


our schools and colleges. 


situations, and developed new processes where needed. 
The responsibility now is, first, to find effective means of 
measuring this military experience for its potential value 
to civilian practice, and, second, to facilitate the under- 
standing and adaptation of those features which will 
improve education and training in our schools and col- 
leges. 


THE MICHIGAN ADULT EDUCATION EX- 
PERIMENTAL PROGRAM HOLDS ITS 
FIRST INSTITUTE 

SympToMATIC of the fast-growing interest in adult 
education was the first institute of the Michigan Adult 
Educational Experimental Program which was held 
in Marquette, July 18-19. The 
posed by Robert Sharer, chief, Division of Adult 
Edueation, Michigan State Department of Publie In- 
struction. It was sponsored jointly by the adult- 
education departments of the Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education (Marquette) and the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology (Houghton). Ar- 
rangements were made by Mr. Sharer; James Fisher, 


institute was pro- 


director of extension services, MCMT; Henry Tape, 
president, and Charles S. Clueas, professor of eduea- 
tion, NMCE. 

The institute was attended by 115 persons. 


The 


speakers came chiefly from the sponsoring organiza- 
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tions. Two symposia dealt with the organization af 
community programs and with the following “j9,, 
of living and learning”: Americanization; socio-ciy;, 
education; home and family living; and avoeation, 
and cultural education. The keynote address and th, 
final summary were given by Howard McCluskey ¢ 
the University of Michigan. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY OFFERS SCHOl. 
ARSHIPS TO STUDENTS FROM 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


TWENTY-FIVE full-tuition scholarships are being 
offered by Valparaiso (Ind.) University to studenis 
of northern Europe through action of the univer. 
sity’s Board of Trustees, according to an announe. 
ment sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY under date of July 
24. The university, supported by members of the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Chureh, “thus ly. 
came one of the first church-affiliated schools iy 
America to take so decisive a step for the educations| 
assistance of Europeans.” 

The university’s trustees provided that the ful 
tuition, board, and room be covered by each of the 
scholarships and announced that “individual donor 
are standing by to furnish traveling expenses in ad- 
Contact with students 
of northern Europe will be made in the near future 


dition, whenever necessary.” 


by a committee representing the Missouri Synod t+ 
leave shortly for a tour of the continent. The cou- 
mittee has as chairman Lawrence Meyer, of St. Louis 

A committee of three faculty members, all of whou 
have had experience in European schools, was ap- 
pointed by O. P. Kretzmann, president of the un- 
versity, to serve in awarding the scholarships. They 
are Carl F. Lindberg, head of the department oi 
vedueation and psychology; E. G. Sehwiebert, head of 
the department of history; and Theodore Hoelty- 
Nickel, head of the department of music. 

In enlarging upon his original announcement, Dr 
Kretzmann said: 

It is expected that young people of oceupied countries 
who played an active part in resistance movements would 
be especially sought out by the scholarship committee. 
Young people having qualities of leadership and of 
questionable character will be acceptable from Englan(, 
Norway, Sweden, Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and, possibly, 
France. It is thought doubtful that candidates, even 0! 
the most trustworthy character, will be permitted by reg” 
lations of the Allied military government to leave ‘et! 
many for quite some time. 


In emphasis of the university’s purpose in estal- 
lishing the scholarships, Dr. Kretzmann added: 


As servants of the Church, church-controlled college 
and universities have a direct responsibility in the sol 
tion of the problem of international education. An 
creasing number of European students should be trained 
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in the Christian and American atmosphere of church-con- 
trolled institutions. When conditions permit, similar 
arrangements are to be made by Valparaiso University for 
students of China and India. 


SCHOOLS IN GREECE 


Ix the UNRRA office in Athens, an “education sup- 
ply service” has been set up, the main objective of 
whieh is to see that the children are back in school by 
tober. An UNRRA staff member, who visited some 
sual] Greek villages, deseribes school conditions as 
follows: 

\ kind of story about Greek village schools keeps re- 
curring like a theme with infinite variations on a ground 
pase of real need. .. . 

In a little village called Malanidiron live 713 people, 
of whom 130 are children of school age. Most of the 
people, including the children, have malaria, no shoes, 
and very little food. Yet it is a lucky village, for only 
nine buildings out of 145 have been totally destroyed. 


Among the buildings destroyed, however, is the village 


, for which, did it exist, there is in any event no 
teacher. So the 130 school children have had no school 
for four years, and they can neither read nor write. 

In another little village . . . the people number about 
350. They also, most of them, suffer from malaria; none 
of them has shoes, or clothes except rags; and they are 
short of food. This village is not quite as lucky as 
Malanidiron, as it has been burned three times and there 


is not a single house fit to live in. The people crowd into 
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the few rooms they have been able to make habitable, and 
among them are 90 children of school age. Of these chil- 
dren only some 30 have ever been to school since the war 
began for Greece on October 28, 1940.... 

A village in the north was not in such serious straits 
as the two described above. Except for some of the 
floorboards and most of the windows, the schoolhouse was 
intact; it had merely been pillaged of all the school fur- 
niture. So the children could and did go to school, to be 
taught as best they could without paper and pencil, black- 
boards, benches, chalk, books, or slates. The schoolhouse 
itself was a fine two-story building of which the villagers, 
who had paid for it, were justifiably proud. They apolo- 
gized, however, for the dirty state of the walls, for which 
they said they had not yet been able to obtain limewash. 
They explained that the marks were spatterings of blood 
from one day a few months before, when all the villagers 
who could be caught by a surprise attack were herded 
into the schoolhouse and then ‘‘interrogated’’ concern- 
ing guerrilla activities. Some thirty-odd people were 
beaten to death on that occasion with short lengths of iron 
piping. The classrooms were tall and airy, and many 
of the splashes were high on the walls. I wondered what 
it was like to sit on the floor repeating one’s alphabet, 
and staring at a father’s or mother’s bloodstains on the 
wall in front. 

Perhaps there are two problems concerning the school 
children in Greece. The one is that of finding in suffi- 
cient quantity the simple supplies so many schools need. 
The other is that of stopping small children from mentally 
staring at the wall of their past four years’ experiences— 
all that the smaller ones remember of the world. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Davip L. MacFarLANE, chairman of the Kansas 
State Board of Social Welfare, became president, 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), July 1. 
At the time of President MacFarlane’s appointment, 
le had been on leave of absence for two years as dean 
tmen. He sueeeeded as president James F. Price, 
Who has joined the University of Denver as dean of 
the Schools of Law and Business. 


\MerinetH CAMERON, professor of history and dean, 
Milwaukee-Downer College (Milwaukee), will be visit- 
ing professor of history, Stanford University, during 
ihe academie year, 1945-46. Dr. Cameron has been 
teaching during the summer at Claremont Colleges 
At Stanford, she will offer the courses in 
the history of the Far East formerly given by Payson 
J. Treat, who became professor emeritus of history 
‘ the close of the academic year just ended. Dr. 
Cameron is a specialist in Chinese history and is a 
nember of the staff of editors of the Far Eastern 
Quarterly, 





Netson §. WALKE, for the past five years dean, 
Boston University’s College of Physical Education for 
Women, has resigned, and George K. Makechnie, 
registrar of the university’s School of Education, has 
been appointed as his successor, according to an an- 
nouncement by Daniel C. Marsh, president of the uni- 
versity, August 7. 


DonALD P. BEAN has been appointed director of the 
Stanford University Press, according to an announce- 
ment by Donald B. Tresidder, president of the uni- 
versity, August 6. Mr. Bean was manager (1927-42) 
of the University of Chicago Press, and, under a leave 
of absence (1942-44), director of interpretation for 
the Rockefeller project at Williamsburg (Va.), “study- 
ing ways in which the reconstructed colonial village 
could carry its message of American history to the 
outside world.” Mr. Bean is also publisher of The 
Educational Screen and in his new post will continue 
his interest in visual education. 


Joun U. Micwaetis, director of training, Fresno 
(Calif.) State College, has been appointed associate 
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professor of 
(Berkeley). 


education, University of California 


Epwarp G. NELSON, consulting economist for the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, has been 
named associate professor of accounting, University 
of Kansas. 


KENNETH Evert, instructor in art, Vesper School 
of Art (Boston), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Salem College (Winston-Salem, N. C.). 


JAMES P. MartIN, who has been engaged in micro- 
biological research in the Idaho Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has been appointed to the staff of the 
division of agricultural chemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia Citrus Experiment Station (Riverside). 


P. H. Eiwoop, head of the department of land- 
scape architecture, lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts (Ames), has been appointed col- 


laborator for “special surveys of recreational values 
in the Missouri Valley.” The National Park Service 
is conducting these surveys at the request of Army 


engineers and the U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation. 


Guy R. Ly eg, director of libraries, Louisiana State 
University, is serving during August as a consultant 
in the preparation of plans for a $1,500,000 library 
building for the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economies, Cornell University. 


Harry C. WEIss, president, Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company, Houston (Tex.), has been elected to 
special-term membership on the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to succeed Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., whose term expires this year. 


JouN N. Everson, assistant professor of agronomy, 
Massachusetts State College, has been selected by the 
War Department to serve on the staff of the Univer- 
sity Study Center in the Mediterranean theater of 
as a civilian educa- 
center was opened, 
approximately 1,300 


operations at Florence (Italy) 
tional specialist. The Florence 
July 9, with an enrollment of 


servicemen. 


HELEN L. Coops, associate professor of physical 
and health education, University of Cincinnati, has 
been appointed state supervisor of health education 
for Ohio. 
leave of absence by the university, will assist in the 


Dr. Coops, who has been granted a year’s 


organization and administration of a new school and 
community health program. 


AXEL MARIN, associate professor of mechanical 
engineering, College of Engineering, University of 
Michigan, has been promoted to a full professorship. 

THE REVEREND J. Nites Puckett has been ap- 


pointed professor of Bible and head of the depart- 
ment of religion, Bethel College (Hopkinsville, Ky.). 
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Nosie Y. Beau has resigned as field Secretary of 
the Home Mission Board to become professor of Bible 
and head of the department of religion, Joby 2 
Stetson University (DeLand, Fla.). 


AMONG the new appointments announced by Key 
(Ohio) State University are the following: George R 
Bach, Western Reserve University, assistant profe 
of psychology (1945-46), replacing Edna Oswalt, » 
leave of absence; William H. Form, Stephens Colloq 
(Columbia, Mo.), assistant professor of sociology, 
placing William Shepherd, who goes to the State [y, 
versity of lowa; F. Dewey Amner, Denison Unive. 
sity, professor of Spanish and head, department ¢ 
foreign languages; Thelma Hylan, assistant profess 
of art; Clinton H. Hobbs, assistant professor of big). 
ogy (temporary); Michael Radock, director of jib. 
licity and professor of journalism, Westminster (\j. 
lege (New Wilmington, Pa.), assistant professor of 
journalism; John Burton Nicholson, Jr., librarigy, 
Fenn College (Cleveland), head librarian; and Wj. 
bur W. West, of the Riley High School, South Benj 
(Ind.), assistant professor of art. David Olson, pr. 
fessor and head of the department of geography anj 
geology, has resigned to engage in social-science y. 
search, Research Institute, University of North Can. 
lina. Bertha L. Nixson, professor of home econoui« 
and head of the department, has retired after thirty 
years of service. e 


SSor 


GrorGE L. ANDERSON, associate professor of lis 
tory, Colorado College (Colorado Springs), has bea 
appointed associate professor of American history, 
University of Kansas. 

Lucite ALLEN, executive of the Woman’s Fount. 
tion, New York City, has been appointed counselit 
Miss Allen 
sueceeds Thelma L. Brummett, who resigned, June 3. 
The three former separate offices of counselor of met, 
counselor of women, and counselor of foreign student: 
will be combined into a single organization under tle 
new dean of students, Harold E. B. Speight. 


THe REVEREND WinuiAM C. MEEHAN, O.P., pr 
fessor of economics and business administratiot, 
Providence (R. I.) College, has been appointed al: 
ministrative treasurer of the college, succeeding thi 
Reverend Vincent C. Dore, O.P., whose appointueti 
as dean of studies was reported in this journal, Av 
gust 4. The Reverend Charles W. Sadlier, O.P., lis 
been appointed professor of economies and sociology 
Father Sadlier has been engaged in research silt 
1940. The Reverend Daniel F. Reilly, O.P., pr 
fessor of history, has been granted leave of abseutt 
to serve as lieutenant, USNR, in the Chaplains’ Corps 
of the Navy. 
superintendent of schools 
been appointed presidet! 


J. Howarp KRAMER, 
Spearfish (S. D.), has 
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withern State Normal School (Springfield, S. D.), 
. cueceed W. A. Thompson, whose retirement was 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 14. 


J. D. TOLLERUD, superintendent of schools, Benson 
y (N. D.), has submitted his resignation to take 


( tober 1. He plans to go into business. 


ount 
fect 
Grant KENNEDY has been appointed superintendent 

schools, Williamstown (W. Va.), succeeding the 


te D. A. Shaw. 


\larmz KENNEDY has been appointed superintendent 
‘schools, Washburn County (Wis.), to fill the va- 
ney created by the resignation of Irving E. Crowell, 
ho bas become principal of schools, Shell Lake 
Vis.). 

EarL ENGEBRITZEN succeeds L. H. Steele as super- 
tendent of schools, Freeborn County (Wis.). Mr. 
eele’s appointment as head of the department of 
nal education, Moorhead (Minn.) State Teachers 
lege, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Au- 
st 4. 

Azer? L. Bure@arD, of Colchester (Ill.), has been 
ppointed assistant superintendent in the department 
supervision, Illinois State Department of Public 


bstruction. 


Corwin L. McMann, superintendent of the Union- 
oto schools, Chillicothe (Ohio), succeeded George 
. Jacoby, August 1, in the superintendency of 
jools, Washington County (Ohio). Mr. Jacoby’s 
tirement was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


99 
ne 20. 


Caprain K. A. SCHNEIDER will become director of 
cational edueation, Richmond (Va.), upon his dis- 
we from the Army on or before September 1. 
he appointment of Captain Schneider to this post 
ill in no way interfere with the duties” of W. C. 
ker, director of adult education. 


PrisciLLA B, PecKHAM, director of art, State Nor- 
i School (Farmington, Me.), has been appointed 
ervisor of art for the publie schools of Portland 
¢.) to succeed Harriet E. Thompson, resigned. 


Epwarp I, EricKson, superintendent of schools, 
hiover (Mass.), began his duties in the superin- 
hieney of Longmeadow (Mass.), July 1. 


. E. Skiver, assistant professor of agronomy, 
hdue University, has resigned to accept a post with 

Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, Man- 
flan (Kans.). 


LARENCE VAN Epps, head of the department of 
nology, College of Medicine, the State University 
T . . 

‘owa, having reached the retirement age of seventy 


bs, has been retired, but will continue in part-time 
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WILLIAM Ross SLAUGHTER, associate professor of 
journalism, Northwestern University, has resigned. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JORDAN L. LARSON, on leave 
as superintendent of schools, Dubuque (Ia.), is ex- 
pected to return to his post, September 1. A. A. 
Merrill has been acting superintendent during the 
interim. 


Forrest L. Jones has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools, Canistota (S. D.), succeeding P. E. 
Tyrrell, whose appointment as director of special 
services, Eastern State Normal School (Madison, S. 
D.), was reported in these columns, August 11. 


Howarp V. Funk, principal of the Bronxville (N. 
Y.) Junior High School, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools pending choice of a suc- 
cessor to Frederick H. Bair, superintendent since 
1936, who has resigned to accept a position the nature 
of which has not as yet been disclosed. 

Appi I, WILLARD, acting superintendent of schools, 
Winthrop (Mass.), has been appointed superintendent 
in place of Arthur E. Boudreau, resigned. 


CLAUDE EGGERTSEN, on leave from the School of 
Edueation, University of Michigan, is in charge of 
educational work at a U. S. Naval Air Station in the 
Hawaiian Islands. C. Irene Hayner, of the School of 
Education Library, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Library Science, University of Minnesota, 
and will assume her new duties, September 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry L. Hituman, professor of physical educa- 
tion and coach of track, Dartmouth College, died of 
a coronary thrombosis, August 9. Mr. Hillman had 
served the college since 1910. 


REGINALD S. BoEHNER, former head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, 
August 9, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Boehner 
had served the university from 1912 until his retire- 
ment (1939) because of ill health. 

AUSTEN KENNEDY De BLOIS, religious leader, au- 
thor, and educator, died in Philadelphia, August 10, 
after a long illness. Dr. De Blois was principal (1892- 
94), Union Baptist Seminary (St. Mary’s, N. B.); 
president (1894-99) Shurtleff College (Alton, Ill.) ; 
and editor (1926-28), The Watchman Examiner (New 
York City). His books included “Imperialism and 
Democracy” (1901) and “Christian Religious Educa- 
tion, Principles and Practice” (1939). Dr. De Blois 
was seventy-eight years old at the time of his death. 
Other Items 

PROBLEMS of inter-cultural relationships are being 


considered and means of smoothing fissures between 
religious and racial groups examined at a workshop 
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in inter-cultural education conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota during the second summer session, 
which runs through August. Contributions to the cost 
of the institute are being made by both the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, New York City, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. Theodore 
Brameld, associate professor of the philosophy of 
education, is in charge. Marie Lien, Mrs. Helen P. 
Mudgett, and Mrs. Anna K. Schwartz, of the univer- 
sity, are assisting Dr. Brameld. Among visiting fac- 
ulty are Marion Edman, Wayne University (Detroit) ; 
Ethel Alpenfels, University of Chicago; Howard Ben- 
nett, representing the American Council on Race Re- 
lations, who is an expert on Negro housing; and Mel- 
vin Rader, State University of Iowa, lecturer on social 
philosophy. 


“Pan-AMERICAN Economics,” a textbook by Paul 
R. Olson and C. Addison Hickman, of the staff of the 
College of Commerce, the State University of Iowa, 
has been translated into Spanish and placed on the 
Latin-American market by a publishing firm of Mexico 
City. 
service of the university, the book “is believed to be 
one of the first on that subject to be translated into 
Spanish.” 


According to an announcement by the news 


THE Illinois legislature appropriated to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for the biennium beginning July 1, 
1945, a total of $19,207,250, an increase of $4,078,806 
in appropriations from tax funds for the preceding 
biennium, according to a statement sent to ScHOoL 
AND Society by Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the uni- 
versity, under date of July 18. The sum named is 
for operating expenses of the university. In addition, 
the university will receive as its share of the “capital 
appropriations made available for the biennium, 1945— 
47, as a part of a general postwar building program 
of the state,” the sum of $16,809,000. “It is expected 
that, if these [capital] appropriations cannot be ex- 


Shorter Papers. 
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pended during the coming biennium, they will be ». 
appropriated as long as may be necessary.” 


itizens ¢ 

J. W. Twente, director of summer sessions, [)yj. 
versity of Kansas, announced, under date of July 9, 
a four-week intersession, beginning August 20, fy 
veterans and preinduction students interested in q. 
celerating their education. It is believed that this 
wartime service is “an innovation offered by fey 
colleges.” 


THE chair of religion at Huntingdon College (Mon. 
gomery, Ala.) has been named in honor of Walt 
Dunkin Bellingrath, a businessman of Mobile, and his 
wife, the late Mrs. Bessie Morse Bellingrath, “fo 
their friendship for Huntingdon and their interest jy 


Christian education.” 
: . quireme 
THE task of re-educating and caring for some 1). 


000 Duteh children who have fallen under the infly. 
ence of Nazi teachings during the occupation has bee 
intrusted to a special bureau of the Netherlands Civil 
Affairs Administration. “In most instances thee 
children come from Dutch Nazi homes where one or 
both parents have been arrested for treason.” Thy 
group of children aged 14 to 18 are considered t 
present a more difficult problem than do the children 
under 14 years of age. “Dutch educators face an e- 
tirely new phenomenon in this group . . . and stres 
the importance of useful work in their reformatior.” 
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UnpeER date of August 3, the following announce gms 8 ™ 


ment was sent to SCHOOL AND Socrety: “A group of 
friends of A. W. Fortune, professor of doctrine (1912- 
22), College of the Bible (Lexington, Ky.), and pastor 
of the Central Christian Church (1922-44), have de- 
cided to sponsor an endowed scholarship in his name 
at Transylvania College (Lexington). . . . Income 
from the scholarship fund . . . will be used to assist 
worthy students, preferably those in preministerial or 
related fields, to obtain an education.” 
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FEDERAL AID—A VIEWPOINT 


FEDERAL control of education? No one wants edu- 
cation subsidized and controlled by the national gov- 
ernment but Federal aid need not necessarily mean 
Federal control. The specter of Federal control is 
perennial and is now rising again in connection with 
the veterans’ educational program. Through the Mor- 
rill acts, the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes acts, 
and the provisions to aid youth during the recent 
depression, it stalked anew. 

Traditionally, education has always been a matter 
of local control and it has continued to be so despite 
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our willingness to aecept aid but with no suggestidl 
as to its disposition. A recent report expressed tle 
desire for a school system under which “local citizels 
should ultimately determine what was taught, how t 
was to be taught, and who was to do the teaching” 
Yet we are citizens of three layers of governmelt 
local, state, and national, and a national level © rants 
literacy must be maintained. 
We do not always lean over backward in antag! 
ism to national control. When we are abroad and ol! 
comfort, property, or lives are endangered, we are 1° 
then citizens of the cross-roads village but Americ# 
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iiizens claiming the protection of the American gov- 
nment, pointing to the American flag. We cannot 
yore national citizenship in one area and claim its 
nefits in another area. The recent depression stimu- 
ed the demand for practical subjects and we frankly 
ecepted then the “entering wedge” of Federal aid. 
veal communities were unable to cope with the prob- 
», Edueators with vision saw the opportunity for 
nierprivileged students which had not been pro- 
ided by regular channels. Others with foresight saw 
danger of developing the “robot” type of citizen 
nd so hastened to balance the educational diet. 
Whether these students were non-performers in 
chool, whether curricular offerings were inadequate 
or them, or whether they were excluded by too rigid 
equirements, their needs had to be met. Universal 
esponsibility precluded turning aside on the specious 
roument that they were not our problem. So, tem- 
orarily, we accepted Federal aid. 

The matter of equalization of opportunities remains 
til a pressing problem. National commissions have 
eported favorably on provision of Federal aid for a 
jinimum program in each state. A differential ap- 
oximately five times as great for a student in the 
r states compared with those in the poorer states 
ints to a gap ineonsistent with American ideals. 
hese are national eitizens who are to be educated. 
pportunity should not be limited by domicile. Noth- 
ng is more important than the education of those 
ion whom the destiny of the nation will depend. 
No stunted lives, no inadequate development, no dep- 


ill call for the fullest development of their powers. 
How, then, can opposing views be reconciled? In- 
neasing trends toward Federal aid with consequent 
uprovement of standards may lessen local interest 
iless local citizens are alert to that very danger and 
) their own responsibility in regard to it. To date, 
‘tderal aid does not appear to have reduced local 
the converse may be true—nor have remote 
‘utrols been fully able to meet the varying needs 
iudieated by our vast territory. 

The problem is national in part as well as local— 
Mobility has 
National levels of citi- 


ational in seope as well as in solution. 
tadicated state boundaries. 


“iship must be maintained. Then why not co-opera- 
ve planning and joint financing since there is this 
jut responsibility? Are not our democratie pro- 
fedures sufficient to cope with this problem? For 
Vaults and needs are certain to continue to make his- 
‘ry as in the past. Can they not be directed? 


Deeper than all symptoms lie the causes. 


A. M. ODELL 
Samp Louis, Mo. 
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FIVE BASES OF WORLD PEACE 

ATTEMPTS, both in the past and in the present, to 
build an organization for permanent world peace 
remind one of the attempt on the part of an indi- 
vidual to erect the superstructure of a building with- 
out giving serious thought to the foundation that must 
support that superstructure if the building is to en- 
dure. Recently great emphasis has been placed upon 
various schemes for world peace with the hope that 
lasting peace will ensue after the present cataclysm 
has subsided. To the student of history these recent 
plans are not novel, for he finds that thinkers of the 
past, who have been far ahead of their day, have 
promulgated what to them seemed to be the one solu- 
tion to the problem that has faced civilized man with 
increasing importance and seriousness. 

The weakness in these former plans, as well as in 
the present ones, lay in the fact that the foundations 
for the superstructures were neglected and were not 
laid on the solid rock of straight thinking, with due 
A frank 
admission of this historical fact leads one to consider 
seriously the question: What are the basic principles 
that are needed to undergird and insure permanent 


emphasis upon the bases of world peace. 


world peace? Attempting to answer the question in 
terms of an historical background of the evolutionary 
process of civilization, the writer has reached the con- 
clusion that there are five bases that must constitute 
the foundation of any Superstructure of lasting world 
peace. World courts, leagues of nations, and world 
police forces will avail little unless these five bases 
constitute the foundation for the superstructure. 
The first basie principle is that every nation must 
have implicit confidence in every other nation of the 
world. The history of the United States proves this 
fact. The tariff struggle between the North and the 
South grew primarily out of the intolerable situation 
where each section was convinced that the other was 
considering only its own economic welfare and cared 
little or nothing for that of the other. Later on, the 
question of secession developed for the same reason. 
Sectionalism, with its attending domestic conflicts, has 
been eliminated to the extent that each of the forty- 
eight states has confidence that the other forty-seven 
are co-operating with it 
in which the commonweal is placed before undue state 


-a mutual-benefit association, 





aggression on the part of any one of the forty-eight 
states. Upon this confidence rests the security and 
the perpetuity of the Union; and without this mutual 
confidence among the nations of the world, there can 
be no world union of nations. 

The second basic principle is that the same relent- 
less spirit that characterizes the prosecution of the 
war must motivate the prosecution of world peace. 
Again history teaches that a cause has often been 
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won by the sheer determination of a group armed with 
the assurance that their cause was right but inade- 
quately equipped materially to cope with the enemy. 
No one can doubt that the “total effort” exerted in 
this war on behalf of the Allied powers has been 
necessary to the winning of the conflict. However, 
it is difficult for many people to realize that, if wish- 
ful thinking is to become a reality, the determination 
to realize that reality in the form of permanent world 
peace must be comparable to the determination behind 
the “total effort” represented by the Allied powers in 
the conflict that had just ended in Europe. 

The third basic principle is that education for peace 
is imperative. The government has set up a program 
of education that has sprung into existence with one 
sole objective—the training of men to wage war. 
There is no question that this training has been one 
of the deciding factors in turning the tide of battle. 
In like manner, there must be a definite educational 
program for permanent world peace. Only through 
the slow process of education can the world be 
brought to the full realization of the folly of war 
and the wisdom of peace. Here is a tremendous 
challenge to the schools and the colleges to assume 
this responsibility as they did when the government 
asked that they educate for war. 

The fourth basie principle is that men must de- 
velop the willingness to pay for peace as they are 
willing to pay for war. People complain about the 
high income tax, but secretly they are proud to sac- 
rifice for the issues at stake. The same pride is 
needed to motivate the willingness to underwrite the 
program of world peace. If a small fraction of the 
enormous amount of wealth now being offered upon 
the altar of Mars were to be offered upon the altar 
of Athena, what tremendous strides could be made 
toward the solution of the problem that must be solved 
if civilization is to endure. Longfellow, having ad- 
vanced far beyond both his age and the present one 
in his thinking upon the subject, gave utterance to 
the idea of giving wealth to the cause of peace in the 
following lines: 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


Longfellow has here given expression to one of the 
basic principles that must support any reasonable 
plan for permanent world peace. 

The fifth basie principle is that prosecution of 
world peace must be motivated by the willingness to 
make sacrifices. All great advances in the upward 
climb of man have been marked by sacrifice, even unto 


death. Christianity had its martyrdom; the Refor- 
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mation, its persecution; the American and French 
revolutions, their patriotism. Nations must leary j, 
sacrifice for peace, not only in terms of a fayorabjp 
balance of trade, but also in terms of world peg: 
and individuals and nations will have to be erueijgj 
for their principles. Crucifixion is the way of prog. 
ress and of life. 

Saint Paul, writing that precious gem of literatyr, 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, gaye «. 
pression to the thought: “For now we see through ; 
glass, darkly... .” He could very well have bee 
writing to the people of the 20th century. Recey 
political speeches and peace conferences tend to prov 
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that statement. Only in the realization that ay The 
superstructure of world peace must have as its foy. forees 
dation these five basic principles can wishful thinking evalua 
about permanent world peace be turned into reality, He ma 
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TEACHER TRAINING FOR SUCCESSFUL 
COMMUNITY LIVING 

From the colleges of education the newly fledge 
teachers come to work in the schools of towns and 
villages armed with methods and techniques for tes 
ing, teaching, and record-keeping, and even with sone 
knowledge of school law. All this the administrator 
knows and relies upon, but what drives him to prayer 
or worse is the lack of certainty that the new teacher 
will be able to live in the community without arou. 
ing ire or contempt. 

Unless the administrator is an incurable optinis 
or a novice, he dare not hope that freshly graduatel 
Miss Jones will readily become a part of com 
nity life in Centerville. He has learned from & 
perience that only the teacher of some years of # 
vice is likely to understand and to live successfully 
with varying community forces. Is it any wonde 
that he hesitates to hire the teacher just releast 
from college? Even in this time of emergency mall 
a wise old hand prefers the experienced teacher wil 
an “emergency certificate” to a more carefully trained 
inexperienced candidate. This will continue until the 
young graduates are turned out trained to evalua 
to understand the forces and drives that determitt 
the nature of each community. 

It is all very well to say that the administratt! 
should be strong and select his staff solely on tlt 
basis of ability to stimulate the intellectual and 
spiritual growth of pupils; that is, select it on tl 
basis of the credentials colleges can furnish. Sure 
most administrators would like to be able to pit 
teachers on that basis. But the usual administralt! 
has learned the “hard way” what Margaret Mead 
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wills the “savage interest in the teacher’s character.” 

To protest against this “savage interest” indicates 
, woeful ignorance of American culture and its para- 
joxical nature. No administrator long survives with 
eich ignorance. He usually acquires wisdom by trial 
His job is not to condemn or condone 
forces. He must work within the limits 
they set, though he may and perhaps should try 
through the years to reduce their limitations. If he 
works successfully in the local situation he will be 
dubbed “politician” by dogmatic idealists. It is easy 
fo dogmatize upon but hard to understand the forces 
that motivate our own culture. 

The administrator who understands 
forees and works suceessfully with them may not have 
evaluated them nor named them as has the sociologist. 
He may not necessarily be aware of their relationship 
, other culture areas or other cultures. But he does 
have a working knowledge of the social forces in his 
bailiwick and therefore a shyness of the teacher just 


and error. 


(Oli 


community 


out ol college. 

A superintendent in a midwest town of 8,000 em- 
ployed a personable history teacher newly graduated 
ma nearby college. Her scholastic record, recom- 
nendations, family background, and attitude were all 
Moreover, she had “good” social 
School opened and 


$y» 


rated “excellent.” 
acquaintances in the school town. 
sie proved an excellent teacher and a co-operative 
faculty member, liked by pupils and townfolk. At 
aboard meeting in late November a member told of a 
surprising complaint brought to him. It seemed that 
one night about eleven o’clock the girl had walked 
into a small eonfeetionery across the street from the 
residence in which she was living. She had worn a 
coat over a pair of lounging pajamas and had pur- 
chased a package of cigarettes. The hour, the pa- 
Jamas, the cigarettes—all added up, for members of 
acertain stratum of the community, to moral turpi- 
tude, 

The superintendent eonvineed his board that the 
incident merely showed thoughtlessness and lack of 
awareness of implications of the act. His next job 
was harder; he had to talk to the girl. He related the 
discussion to her, indicating he had no fears of moral 
turpitude but trying to make her see that any act ad- 
itting such misinterpretation jeopardized her stand- 
ing and effectiveness as a teacher. At first the girl 
showed concern over her job; when reassured upon 
this point, she struck out at the community, calling 
stupid and demanding to be told what was “wrong” 
in what she had done. The reactions were not new 
to the administrator. He carefully explained that, 
while the aet was innocent, treading on the customs 
‘Ca community always offends its members; but the 
sil could only evaluate by the values of the com- 
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munity in which she had grown, where such an inci- 
dent would have gone unnoticed, she insisted. Every 
schoolman knows the rest of the story; the girl grew 
increasingly defiant of local standards and was asked 
to leave at mid-year. 

Such incidents are common, and charges are not 
always moral. A well-intentioned Spanish teacher 
in a western mining town with a large Mexican 
minority so transgressed local standards of interracial 
etiquette that American and Mexican service groups 
requested FBI investigation. 

That administrators are allergic to newly minted 
Minervas is, then, not surprising. Neither is it sur- 
prising that colleges, knowing that they have done an 
excellent job of preparing teachers to teach and to 
do the routine business of the profession, should some- 
times resent an aversion to their untarnished products. 
Without the training given by colleges of education 
no teacher could be hired by a modern administrator, 
but the experienced superintendent wishes that the 
finely trained fresh teacher could be turned out with 
such an understanding of the social forces underlying 
our culture that he or she could live successfully with 
the community in which he or she is teaching. 

To gratify this wish is not impossible. Increased 
emphasis upon an understanding (for faculty as well 
as students) of how individuals, communities, and 
peoples behave and why they so behave will help to 
solve the problem. A study of how things ought to 
be, or how a community ought to behave, may be in- 
dispensable; but it is no substitute for an understand- 
ing of the actual forces with which a teacher must 
articulate if he or she is to succeed. The teacher who 
understands community life, its forces, its drives, ac- 
tions, and reactions, which are its life, can be a suc- 
cessful living part of the community. 

The problem, of course, is how to develop teachers 
with such social comprehension, how to do it in terms 
Naming specific courses is easy, 
However, to be 


of the curriculum. 
but it is not necessarily a solution. 
concrete, here is a suggestion or point of departure: 


(1) A basie course in sociology (one quarter, five hours, 
let us say) integrated more closely with anthropology and 
psychology than with economics, dealing with universal 
social forces in the light of basic needs and derived cul- 
tural responses. 

(2) A course in American culture (one quarter, three 
hours, let us say) dealing with the raison d’étre and 
nature of cultural responses peculiar to American life, 
with especial attention to regional, area, and community 
variations and deviations, 

(3) A course dealing with the school, its teachers, and 
the community in our American society (one quarter, two 
hours, let us say), to be followed the next quarter by 
supervised student teaching in actual community situa- 
tions where the teacher must be responsible to the local 
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school board and so must adjust himself or herself to 
local standards and prejudices. 

4. A seminar course (one quarter, two hours, perhaps) 
in which actual problems encountered in the field can be 
the basis of study, to follow immediately the student- 
teaching experience. 


With requirements for degrees in education already 
heavy, justification of additional requirements is diffi- 
cult; but any course or plan preparing new teachers 
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to live and teach successfully in any community j 
justified and needed. Mere additional hours jy ee 
ology are not necessarily enough. If graduate 
emerge well trained in their profession and traing 
for successful community living, their lives and tho 
of school administrators will be, if not idyllic, at 
much smoother. 


leas 


Louis Tayi 
BOZEMAN, Mont. 





JAMES W. CRABTREE, 1864-1945 
Tue story of James W. Crabtree’s life is one which 
Americans like to call typical of the best American 
a southern Ohio county at a 


tradition. It begins in 


time when the material and personal losses incident 
to the Civil War weighed heavily upon the families 
of a community which Dr. Crabtree describes in his 
autobiography as “in destitute circumstances.” His 
own family “went West” in search of opportunity 
while he was still a small boy. The family found a 
home in a sod house in Nebraska, where the future 
leader in education was employed as cowboy and 
farmhand. From beginnings that were humble but 
courageous his career led to the presidency in sue- 
cession of two important teachers colleges and to the 
secretaryship of the world’s largest professional 
organization. 

Dr. Crabtree moved on to the center stage of his 
profession when the developing knowledge of psy- 
chology had uncovered many of the previously little 
Out of the 


laboratories of institutions preparing teachers came 


understood steps in the learning process. 


batteries of tests, diagnostic and prognostic, of mea- 
surements constructed to evaluate achievement in the 
learning of facts and skills and attitudes. There was 
an emphasis upon the purely objective and imper- 
During the most fruitful period of Dr. Crab- 
tree’s career, teaching was becoming a science as well 


sonal. 


art. While he fully appreciated the need of 


more exact methods in the classroom and more de- 


as an 


pendable measurements of the results of instruction 
as a basis of the profession which he did so much to 
build, Dr. Crabtree used his wide influence to keep 
alive the personal wealth and idealism which gave 
the teacher such an important position of leadership 
in the American pioneer community. 

Close to his ideal of the teacher as practitioner of 
an art as well as a science was his insistence that 
every teacher should participate in laying the foun- 
dations of the profession. He was appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Association 
in 1917. 


anniversary with fewer than 10,000 members, who in- 


The organization was celebrating its 60th 
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status of all who work in edueation. 
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cluded the recognized leaders of education in the 
tion. Dr. Crabtree’s first step was to expand th 
membership to include classroom teachers in ir 
numbers; the second step was to promote democnyi 
participation in the formation of policies by whid 
the unified profession was to be guided. Soon ti 
membership of the National Education Associatig, 
reached a total of more than 200,000 teachers, 
1920, at the annual convention in Salt Lake City,; 
Representative Assembly was created to transact tly 
business and to chart the policies of the organizatii 
To this action may be attributed much of the den 
ratization that has characterized the administratin 
of the nation’s school systems in the past two decade, 

In his relationship to American teachers, Dr. Crib 
tree exemplified his confidence in educational puliy 
based upon the rightness of ideas and upon esti). 
lished faets rather than upon sheer authority. 4 
great commoner with a deep love of people grow 
out of his pioneer background, he labored to elev 
the standing of the classroom teacher in his or le 
profession and to improve the social and econouit 
The span 0 





ol tru 
stated 


his life saw vast expansion of, and improvement i 
the services of the American schools, for no 
part of which the fathers and mothers as well 
the teachers of American children are in his debt. 
manuf 
people 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“GAMMA IOTA” FOUNDED AT UNIVERSI! 
OF ARKANSAS 


Ang 

I rrust you will pardon my ealling attention 1! Pe 
very misleading article appearing in ScHool OMB: ¢, 
Socrery, May 12, 1945. I refer to the article ("HM ,,, p, 
cerning the organization of Gamma Iota Alpha "i .,, ba 
veterans enrolled at Polytechnic Institute of Brot Social: 
lyn. This article leaves the impression that the BroOHM of 0. 
lyn group was the first to organize a Greek-lelié guise { 
fraternity for veterans. This is not true. an ove 
The original Gamma Iota fraternity was orga" jh, ee 


1945 





















: the University of Arkansas in July, 1944, by vet- 
rans enrolled at this institution. The Alpha chapter 
;; located at the University of Arkansas, and other 
japters have been organized elsewhere. In organiz- 
‘ ‘Gamma Iota Alpha at Brooklyn, the veterans of 
that institution were following the lead of the group 
tthe University of Arkansas, as is shown by a letter 
from Morris Rosenthal, then chairman of the Brook- 
lyn group, under date of September 18, 1944. 

The first published announcement of the organiza- 
tion of Gamma Iota was carried by the Arkansas 
Traveler, student newspaper at the University of 
Arkansas, July 14, 1944. The article stated in part: 


y 
Ue 


ry 


The Alpha Chapter of Gamma Iota, newly organized 
fraternity which originated as the Veterans’ Club of the 
a constitution and 
at its first election 


University of Arkansas, drew up 


ected Morris Vanderbilt president 


The name, Gamma Iota, or GI, is taken from the well- 
used phrase, Government Issue, which applies to enlisted 
in all branches of the service; but this does not 
Any enlisted man 


men 


restrict membership to enlisted men. 


BRookee « «.. 
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or officer of any branch, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, or 
Marines, is eligible. 

Several weeks of planning were necessary before the 
plans for this fraternity were complete, and now plans 
are under way for this organization to become nation- 
wide. ... 

The Arkansas Legionnaire, official organ of the 
Arkansas Department, American Legion, carried a 
similar story, with a picture of the officers, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. That article also stated the fraternity 
was to be “a nation-wide organization.” The National 
Legionnaire of September, 1944, also carried a pic- 
ture of the officers of the Gamma Iota fraternity at 
the University of Arkansas, with a brief article on 
its founding and plans for a nation-wide organization. 

I believe you will agree with me that the veterans 
enrolled at the University of Arkansas are the foun- 
ders of the first Greek-letter fraternity for veterans— 
Gamma Iota. 

A. M. HarpinG 

PRESIDENT, 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
FAYETTEVILLE 





THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 
Re-educating Germany. By Werner Richter. Trans- 
lated by Paul Lehmann. Pp. xxiii + 227. 
sity of Chieago Press, 1945. $3.50. 

Ar the very outset, it may be said that this book 
The dust cover shows the light 
Above this is 


Univer- 


is not pro-German. 
{ truth dissolving the Hackenkreuz. 
stated the problem of this study: “How can we pre- 
pare Hitler’s children for citizenship in a democratic 
world community ?” 

The last war criminal has been executed or sent 
into exile. Every wicked cartel has been dissolved. 
The fields of Central Europe are devoted to agricul- 

e, and the instruments of warfare are no longer 
manufactured—at least, not in Germany. Of all the 
peoples of the world, the Germans alone will not be 
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burdened with taxes to support a great navy and 
peacetime conseription. When this day comes, the 
educators will have to prepare Central Europe for a 
Utopia of demoeraey and everlasting peace. 
And Werner Richter points the way. 
chapters he gives a detailed history of German educa- 
tion from the days of William II to the downfall of 
Here is no romantic glorification of 


In seven 


Republie. 
the past, but that past up to the coming of National 
Socialism did have one good trait: absolute freedom 
‘research and teaching. The author does not dis- 
gulse the weak points. In the universities there was 
il overemphasis on research and a sad neglect of 


tr 


he art of teaching. 


Men were trained to be researchers when most of 
them were destined to be teachers. Without any in- 
tention on the part of the author, page after page 
in these seven chapters is an indictmerit of educational 
systems that aped German methods so that in the 
collegiate world accrediting agencies and college presi- 
dents blindly worship the Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees, and neglect the weightier question, “Can the 
teacher teach?” 

Fine as these chapters are, the heart of the book 
lies in Chapter VIII, “What to do with Germany,” 
Chapter IX, “A New Ideal for German Education,” 
and Chapter X, “The Strategy of Rebirth.” So im- 
portant is this phase of the discussion, that it might 
well be reprinted as a pamphlet and translated into 
French and Russian so that all the commanders of 
the armies of occupation might learn how democratic 
ideals can be imparted by modern educational meth- 
ods. 

This is the author’s ideal: “I venture to offer the 
‘good European’ as the educational type of the future. 
This new educational conception must be democratic, 
federative, social, and Christian if it is to be the seed 
of a cultural rebirth.” The author writes with re- 
ligious fervor, and he recognizes that there must be 
what the Greek New Testament calls “metanoia,” a 
change of heart, before the first steps are taken in 
the new paths of education. He does full justice to 


three forms of Christian faith in Central Europe, 
Lutheran, Catholic, and Reformed; but he recognizes 
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that because of its organization the Catholic Church 
will most easily adapt itself to the changed conditions 
of the new day. 

On the practical side, American education may well 
contribute two features to the rebirth of German edu- 
cation. There should be a greater use of women 
teachers because they will naturally form a powerful 
influence against the reawakening of militarism. The 
four-year American college should be introduced into 
Germany as a school of democracy. Here all social 
classes, men and women, meet on a‘ plane of equality, 
and there is no aristocracy save the aristocracy of 
intellect. 

The author knows both German and American edu- 
cation. He was under-secretary in the Ministry of 
Edueation of the German Republic, and he is now 
professor of philosophy at Elmhurst College, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois. His entire study is marked by a deep 
religious feeling, which is best shown in the closing 
words of “Re-educating Germany”: 

As Lot fled from Sodom, the angel of the Lord called 


out to him: Salva animam tuam; noli respicere post 
tergum! (‘‘Deliver your soul and do not look back!’’) 
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atom, the historical development of electronic Science 
explains its application in radio, television, medicine’ 7 


industry. 
- 


The Americana Annual. Pp. 830. Americana (po 
tion, 331 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 1945, $1) 


An encyclopedia of the events of 1944. 


















BADGER, HENRY GLENN. Junior College Account 
Manual. Pp. ix+128. American Association of Jypiy 
Colleges and the ACE, Washington 6. 1945. 2,59 
The result of almost a decade of co-operative Planning a 
discussion between staff members of the American Asso) 
tion of Junior Colleges, the ACE, and the U. §. Offic , 
Education. “This volume is now offered to the junion 
college world in the hope of promoting a more ration 
more intelligent, and more nearly comparable system of 


VOL! 


financial accounting and reporting than has been possi So 
in the past.” 
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EICHNER, FRANCES, and HELEN FERRIS TIBBETS (editon) ah 

r 7 y . / 

When Our Town Was Young. Pp. xxi+170. Boa at 

of Education, North Salem, N. Y. 1945. $2.00, lem 

Stories of North Salem’s yesterday, collected and writs a N 

by boys and girls of the Seventh Grade, and illustrate Off 


with photographs of North Salem’s historic landmark 
taken by Fred C. Warner. The proceeds of the sale ¢ 
the book are to be used to defray the cost of printing ang 
to provide books for the school library. Copies may ty 
obtained readily by writing to the Central High Schoo, 
Purdys, Westchester County, N. Y. 
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The way of purification lies ahead; but it must lead to Re 
a European community in which freedom, equality, and acro: 
brotherhood inspire and control the nations. THE TUITION PLAN ings 
. . . . ino ¢ 
The reviewer would do less than justice to this The method by which more than 200 al 
“aA . . a Ww ‘ . . . 1é 
recat did oi rene a cs panne schools and colleges grant the conveni- that 
‘or the able wor ’ the translator, Professor Pau ‘ 
for the able work of t ne sia i liacaciabse-aps ence of monthly payments while they veari 
Lehmann, of Wellesley College. It was obviously a ; a aa 
ra . : receive their tuition and other fees in are | 
labor of love, for translator and author share a com- nih uh ideal f th | 
; agin not, 
mon point of view, which Professor Lehmann has ull at the beginning of the term. “a 
; or | 
2x presse 1e words: “It is this task which makes Baie : 
expressed In the a © This Cask WRSER MANES The Tuition Plan increases enroll- tions 
the problem of the coming peace primarily a problem , 
: : : 2 ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- need: 
of educational aim and educational method. ‘ : é 
hances good will. in be 
H. 8. Ficke W 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, A descriptive brochure will be sent will 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, to schools and colleges promptly upon but 
DUBUQUE, IOWA request. stud’ 
defin 
ot “4 
RECENT , 7 | speci 
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424 Madison Ave. New York 17,N.¥. | datic 
The Amazing Electron. Pp. 31. Electronic Corporation cours 
of America, 45 West 18th St., New York 11. 1945. facul 
Profusely illustrated in cartoon technique, and simply 
written, the booklet makes clear the composition of the ee presu 
— ———4 cializ 
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